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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 
Miss GRACE SUNDERLAND and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton, pianist and violinist respec- 
tively, have for several seasons been as- 
sociated with a series of Old Chamber 
Music Concerts, the highly artistically ar- 
ranged programmes of which cannot fail 
to attract the attention of seriously dis- 
posed musicians, young and old, profes- 
sionals or amateurs alike. The promoters 


of these concerts again lay before their 
patrons an excellent scheme of a series of 








seven concerts, in which they will have the 
assistance of the following artists: Messrs. 
Edward Underhill, Royston Cambridge, 
Cecil Dorling, Hugh Wyand, Aldebert 
Allard, Ivor James and Walter Morrow, 
The first concert was to take place at the 
Broadwood Hall on October 24th, with 
the following programme: 1. Concerto da 
Chiesa, for Two Violins, Cello and Piano 
in € (*Dietrich Buxtehude): 2. Concerto 
for Clavier, with String Quartet accom- 
paniment, in F minor (Johann Sebastian 
Bach); 3. Sonata for Violin, with accom- 
paniment, in E, No. 6 (Georg Frederic 
Handel); 4. Concerto for Violin, Viola 
and Piano in D (*Jean Marie Leclair); 5. 
Concerto for Flute and Piano in D (*An- 
tonio Vivaldi); 6. Sonata for Two Vio- 
lins, ‘Cello and Piano, No. 2 (*Johann 
Stamitz). Those works marked with an 
asterisk will be performed for the first time 
in England. 

Programme of the second concert, Nov. 
21st, at 8.30 o'clock: 1. Sonata for Two 
Violins, ‘Cello and Piano (in four parts); 
2. Sonata for Two Violins, ’Cello and 
Piano (in three parts); 3. Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano; 4. Sonata for Two Violins, 
Cello and Piano (in four parts); 5. Son- 
ata for Two Violins, 'Cello and Piano (in 
three parts); 6. Sonata for Trumpet String 
Quartet and Piano (Purcell). 
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Peeeneene of third concert, Finesuber 
igth, at 4 o'clock: Fantasia for String 
Quartet (Byrd), Fancie for Violin, Viola 
and ’Cello (Gibbons); 2. Concerto for 
Piano with String Quartet accompaniment 
(Bach); 3. Sonata for Violin with accom- 
paniment (Corelli); 4. Quartet for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and ’Cello (Mozart); 5. 
Apothéose de Corelli (Couperin); 6. Con- 
certo for Two Violins, Viola, ’Cello and 
Piano (Dall’ Abaco). 

Programme of fourth concert, January 
23rd, at 4 o'clock: 1. Sonata for Two 
Violins, Cello and Piano (Arne); 2. Trio, 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano (Mozart); 3. 
Sonata for Violin with Piano (Croft); 4 
Sonata for Flute, Violin and Piano 
gel 5. Apothéose de Lulli (Couperin) ; 

. Trio, Violin, Cello and Piano (Haydn). 

Programme of fifth concert, February 
20th, “at 4 o'clock: 1. Sonata for Two 
Violins, ‘Cello and Piano (Boyce); 2. 
Sonata for Two Violins, "Cello and 
Piano (Gluck); 3. Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (Bach); 4. Quartet, Flute, Violin, 
Viola and ’Cello (Mozart); 5. Concerto 
for Three Violins and Piano (Vivaldi); 
6. Sonata, Two Violins, ’Cello and Piano 
Fasch). 

Programme of sixth concert, March 
20th, at 4 o’clock: 1. Sonata, Violin, Viola 
and Piano (Buxtehude); 2. Concerto for 
‘Cello and Piano (Bach); 3. Sonata for 
Two Violins, ’Cello and Piano (Fasch); 
4 Sonata for Violin and Piano (Gibbs); 

Two Fugues of Bach arranged with in- 
saiemiing for String Trio (Mozart); : i. 
Concerto for Three Violin’ and Piano 
(Geminiani). 

Programme of seventh concert, April 
17th, at 8.30 o'clock: 1. Sonata for Two 
Violins, "Cello and Piano (Arne); 2. Con- 
certo for Piano with String Quartet ac- 
companiment (Bach); 3. Sonata for Vio- 
lin with Piano (Handel); 4. Trio, Seren- 
ade for Flute, Violin and Viola (Beet- 
hoven); 5. Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(Somis); 6. Concerto for Two Violins, 
Viola, Cello and Piano (Dall’ Abaco). 

Amongst the autumn concerts will be 
three pianoforte recitals by Miss Katharine 
Goodson on November 9, 23, and Decem- 
ber 7, at the AZolian Hall. Miss Goodson 
will also give the first performance of a 
new pianoforte Concerto by Mr. Arthur 
Hinton at Miss Parlow’s concert at Queen’s 
Hall on November 1, with the London 
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Symphony Cadecen, and will repeat the 
new work at the Bechstein Hall Sunday 
Orchestral Concert on November 12. On 
each occasion the composer will conduct 
the Concerto. 

According to a German paper, Herr 
Conried offered £10,000 to Dr. Richter and 
%5,000 to Herr Weingartner and. Herr 
von Schuch to conduct the next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, but was met with a refusal in each 
case. 

Herr Kubelik made his farewell appear- 
ance at Queen’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, October 14th, before a crowded 
house. After a short provincial tour he 
will go to America and thence to Austra- 
lia, his absence from this country lasting 
for at least two years. 

The Glazounoff violin Concerto, pro- 
duced by Mischa Elman at his concert on 
October the 17th, is dedicated to the boy 
violinist, who expressed himself delighted 
with the work. I have heard Mischa 
practising it’ many times at the Salle 
Erard and can only say, that apart from 
the beauties of the work, it simply bristles 
with difficulties, which in the hands of 
Mischa, seem to disappear under the magic 
fingers of the player, who had studied the 
Concerto under the guidance of his great 
master, Leopold Auer. One passage in 
particular seemed to trouble the boy. “It 
is too hard, Professor,” he exclaimed. 
“These eight bars I have at last got over, 
after having worked hard at them for a 
week!” “My dear boy,” said Auer, “I 
have practised that very same passage for 
over eight months, and cannot play it 
yet! 

Herr Wilhelm Backhaus played the 
Rubinstein Prize programme at Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday, October 14th. 

Franz von Vecsey began his third pro- 
vincial tour on Thursday, October 12th. 

The autumn concert season has now 
fairly started and we have already had 
to notice several engagements for this and 
next month. The new series of Sunday 
concerts at the Albert Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, October 8th, when the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Wood, was heard for the first time 
in Kensington. On Thursday afternoon 
Mme. Alma Haas gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Steinway Hall, while a song and 
violin recital was given at the Bechstein 
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Hall by Miss Eleanor Athelstan and Mr. 
Spencer Dyke. On Saturday afternoon, 
October 14th, concert-goers had an embar- 
rassment ef choice. Mime. Clara Butt and 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s concert at the 
Albert Hall, Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus’ 
pianoforte recital at Queen’s Hall, and 
Miss Marie Hall’s violin recital at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius announces 
that it has been decided to hold a festi- 
val at Bayreuth next year. It will last 
from Sunday, July 22, to Monday, August 
20, and will comprise seven performances 
of “Parsifal,” five of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and two complete cycles of “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.” The allotments of 
seats will take place in March next accord- 
ing to priority of application. 

Sir Charles Stanford’s new symphony, 
in honour of the late Mr. G. F. Watts, will 
be given for the first time by the London 
Symphony Orchestra at their concert at 
Queen’s Hall on January 18. 

Mr. Hugo Gorlitz writes that in the fire 
which took place yesterday week at 1109, 
New Bond-street, the part of the building 
occupied by him escaped with very slight 
damage and his business is being carried 
on as usual. 

The Musicians’ Company Palmer 
Scholarship at the Guildhall School of 
Music has been won by Miss J. J. Herbert, 
of Sidmouth; Miss E. M. Thompson was 
highly commended. 

The name of Dr. Herbert Brewer, organ- 
ist of Gloucester Cathedral, has been added 
to the list of conductors of the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s performances at 
the Albert Hall Sunday Concerts. 

The Hallé Concerts at Manchester com- 
mence cn Thursday week. The “ Domestic 
Symphony ” is among the works to be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. York Bowen 
gave a viola and pianoforte recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 30. 

At the Royal Academy of Music the 
valuable Liszt Pianoforte Scholarship has 
been awarded to Percy Hughes, a native 
of Aberdare, Hilda Peppercorn being 
highly commended, while Ivy C. Parkin, 
Margery S. Adam, Cicely Chapman and 
Harper Seed were highly ccmmended. In 
the competitions for the Ada _ Lewis 





Scholarships the successful competitors 
were Ethel May Head and Elsie Whitham 
(singing), William Raymond Jeremy 
(violin), and Lilian Hawkins (harp). 

Miss Iren Penso announced a violin re- 
cital at the Bechstein Hall on Saturday 
afterncon, October 28, when her pro- 
gramme included a Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte by Pietro Locatello (1693- 
1764). 

Mme. Adelina Patti (Baroness Ceder- 
strém) is to sing at a concert in aid of the 
Cardiff Infirmary, and will be accom- 
panied by Mr. F. Wilhelm Ganz. 

The Norwegian singer, Fréken Theo- 
dora Salicath and Miss Carlotta Stuben- 
rauch will give a violin and vocal recital 
at the ASolian Hall on Friday. Froken 
Salicath’s songs will be principally by 
Scandinavian composers. 

The annual concert of the Gaelic Society 
of London will be held in Queen’s Hall- 
place, W., on Thursday, November 2. 
The Stornoway Gaelic Choir of twenty- 
five voices will travel specially to London 
(750 miles), and, among other things, will 
sing in character some of the “ Waulking- 
Songs” of the Highlands. 


At her orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall 
on Wednesday, November 1, Miss Kath- 
leen Parlow will play Dvorak’s Romance 
in F minor for the violin for the first time 
in London, and Miss Katherine Goodson 
will play the solo part of a new pianoforte 
concerto by her husband, Mr. Arthur Hin- 
ton. 

Mlle. Yvette Guilbert announces two 
only recitals at the Bechstein Hall, the 
first of which took place on Friday after- 
noon, October 6th, before a very crowded 
and enthusiastic audience. The popular 
French cantatrice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in two new Chansons: “ Pompa- 
dour” and “Crinoline” and she _ was 
assisted by M. Armand Forest, a clever 
violinist and M. Jules Lasaiques at the 
piano. The second and last recital will 
take place on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 14th. 

A very large and enthusiastic audience 
filled the Albert Hall cn Saturday after- 
noon, October 14th, for the concert given 
by Mme. Clara Butt and her husband, Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford, testifying most e¢lo- 
quently to the great popularity of these 
two artists. The famous contralto, was 
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in beautiful voice, wil was heard to great 
advantage in “ The Triumph of Alcestes,” 

by Frederic Cliffe, as well as in Liddle’s 
setting of “Abide with Me,” which was 
given by special request. Mr. Kennerly 
Rumford gave a magnificent rendering of 
Stanford’s fine sea-song, “ Drake’s Drum,” 
and sang, with Mme. Clara Butt, Goring 


Thomas’s exquisite duet from “ Nadeshda,” 


“Dear Love of Mine.” Mr. W. H. Squire 
rendered two ‘cello solos (Saint-Saéns’s 
“Intermezzo” and Popper’s “ Papillons’”’) 
which were both immensely appreciated, 
and M. Zacharewitsch gave Paganini’s “ Le 
Streghe,” in which he found opportunity 
for display of his fine technique. E. P. 

It is a pity Mr. Kreisler can spare Lon- 
don so little of his time. We need to hear 
him oftener in order to keep our taste pure 
and free from the inevitable taint born 
of satiety. There are now several good 
violinists of great artistic merit, but when 
we hear our greatest once more we realise 
that between them and him there lies the 
bridge of perfection which they may not 
span. The programme on the 30th in- 
cluded the Bach Suite in E minor, which 
Mr. Kreisler gave with exquisite beauty of 
tone and purity of style; “La Folia” 
variations of Corelli, in which each varia- 
tion was instinct with individuality and 
inimitable in finish. His absolute mastery 
of intricate difficulties has long since 
ceased to astonish his audience, but it was 
never more marked than in his rendering 
of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in F sharp minor. 
A group of small pieces by Lully, 
Couperin, Dvorak, Wieniawski and Paga- 
nini were each exquisitely given, particu- 
larly the Paganini “Caprice,” which was 
notable for the remarkable ease with which 
the most intricate passages were played, 
especially the beautiful smoothness of the 
thirds and tenths in var. 4 (or was it 5?). 
At the close of the recital Mr. Kreisler, 
after a perfect ovation, consented to give 
an encore. I fancy this may not be con- 
sidered a precedent. 

On September 24th the National Sunday 
League had a specially pleasing pro- 
gramme. The orchestra contributed “ Eine 
Fauste Overture” (Wagner), the Ballet 
Music of Schubert’s “ Rosamunde,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Casse-Noisette” Suite, which 


went remarkably well, particularly the 
second movement, “Danse de la Fée- 
Drageé,” and the Minuet, “Danse des 





Follets,” ae Marche Hongroise feu Ber- 
lioz’s “Faust.” The last named move- 
ment was excellent, but the “Follets” 
hardly as delicate as it should have been: 
still it was good. Miss Marian Jay gave 
a pleasing rendering of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto (with the orchestra), and Mr. 
Robert Cunningham sang the “ Pagliacci” 
Prologue in English with good dramatic 
feeling and Balfe’s “ Good-night Beloved ” 
with great sweetness and beauty of tone. 
One of the best musical variety entertain- 
ments I have ever seen was given by “ The 
Gems” at Portman Rooms the other day. 
That clever fellow, Edgar Stevens, was 
the mainspring of the party, but he was 
backed up admirably by Mr. Wallace Ken- 
nedy (who was responsible for the excel- 
lent stage management) and Mr. Kenna 
Lawson, the humorist of the party—per- 
haps I should say the accredited humorist, 
for, genuinely funny as he was, the others 
were equally so at times. The entertain- 
ment is unique. It is not a concert party, 
nor a musical comedy, nor a dramatic 
play. There are choruses, which are acted 
with inimitable fun and sprightliness, and 
each artist whas a special solo line. “The 
Motor Car” chorus proved very successful, 
also “The Butler and the Cook,” which 
was too funny for words. Mr. Kenna 
Lawson’s sketches at the piano are really 
good, and Mr. Wallace Kennedy sings a 
sentimental ballad excellently well. Miss 
Elsie Jones is the soprano of the party. 
She, as well as Mr. Kennedy, hails from 
Australia. As a matter of fact, they both 
come from the same town, but had never 
met till this party was made up. She has a 
pleasing voice and her upper register is 
unusually sweet and clear. Miss Olive 
Mortimer has a pleasant contralto voice, 
and—as the neat little programme-book 
shows—a remarkably varied repertoire. 
We mustn’t forget Mr. Harold Scott, the 
the pianist and accompanist. Mr. Stevens 
himself sang “ Aberfoyle.” That was good. 
As an encore he gave a recitation about 
“Woman.” That was even better. But 
later on he danced and that was best of 
all. He is perfectly graceful from the tips 
of his toes to the crown of his head and 
the points of his fingers, and what is more, 
he is graceful all over at the same time 
and moves with his whole body in perfect 
rhythmical successions. There is nothing 
jerky about his dancing, it is the poetry of 








motion. <A very pretty effect is gained by 
the vocal accompaniment to the songs by 
the other members of the party. Just a soft 
undertone. It is a most charming and 
varied entertainment, and “The Gems” 
have a repertoire which would provide a 
totally different programme for a_ fort- 
night. It makes one want to be wealthy 
in order to have them do all the other 
things one hasn’t heard. The music for 
the choruses is good and “catchy,” the act- 
ing is of the first order of artistic perfec- 
tion, and the stage management thor- 
oughly admirable. The costumes cf the 
ladies add greatly to the sparkling effect 
of the whole affair. Altogether it is an 
absolutely perfect entertainment. 


Mr. Guy Pertwee is to be congratulated 
upon the success of his first recital. This 
highly promising young singer has a bari- 
tone voice of good and sympathetic quality 
and of some power. He sang a number 
of songs with a great deal of intelligent 
feeling and was particularly successful in 
the more brilliant items, “ Der schmeid ” 
(Brahms), “Gra il sole dal Ganze” (Scar- 
latti), “ Marquise” (Massenet), “The Beg- 
gar’'s Song (old English, arr. Lane-Wil- 
son), and Kellie’s “ Over the Desert” being 
sung with great spirit and verve. “The 
Beggar's Song” gained a well deserved 
encore. Of the more serious items, Elgar’s 
“Tike to the Damask Rose” and “A little 
winding road” by Landon Ronald were 
the most acceptable. Mr. Pertwee’s pro- 
duction is good, and his enunciation par- 
ticularly distinct, and I think I am safe in 
prophesying that we shall hear a good 
deal of him in the future. At a first con- 
cert one is always prepared for some 
faults, but on this occasion they were not 
serious ones and will readily yield to the 
matured knowledge of the artist, but per- 
haps I might suggest that Mr. Pertwee’s 
manner somewhat lacks repose. He was 
assisted by Miss Edith Clegg, who sang 
several songs with great charm and 
gave a very. graceful rendering of 
“Ariet” by B. H. Hollander. Miss 
Mathilde Verne, whose playing was enjoy- 
able, particularly “Vogel als Prophet” 
(Schumann). This dainty little piece is 
too seldom heard. Mr. Casaubon played 
violin solos with accuracy and brilliancy, 
but without very great charm, and Mr. 
Lindo accompanied with his usual dis- 
cretion. ¥. @. 
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THE CARE OF THE HANDS. 

THE recent illness of Paderewski served the daily 
newspapers with an opportunity to present to 
the reading public the peculiar variety of article 
which newspaper men seem eager to write and 
the general public yet more eager to read. When 
Paderewski’s serious condition became generally 
known through the press, every man and woman 
to whom the great artist’s name was known, 
scanned the papers for items of interest bearing 
on the pianist’s condition; and the press of the 
whole country, and more especially the press of 
New York, could hardly be accused of niggardli- 
ness in furnishing Paderewski’s admirers and 
idolizers with all sorts of information, both 
imaginary and reliable. 

The articles that interested us particularly 
were those that related to the care which Pader- 
ewski takes of his hands and fingers, and his 
shrewd precaution in insuring each separate 
digit against pecuniary loss in the event of 
either temporary or permanent disablement. 
These articles certainly inflamed the imagina- 
tion of their readers, if they accomplished 
nothing more; for they mentioned, in all serious- 
ness, vast sums of money which accident insur- 
ance companies had ventured to risk on Pader- 
ewski’s physical condition during his recent con- 
cert tour through the United States. 

Without questioning the veracity and accur- 
acy of these newspaper articles, we wish te call 
our readers’ attention to a subject of real in- 
terest to all players: namely, the care of the 
hands. 

By the care of the hands we mean not only 
the questions involved in guarding the hands 
against injury, but also the apparently effective 
methods of increasing the efficiency of the fingers 
for violin playing. 

As to the former, little need be said. It must 
appeal to the common sense of every player that 
to employ the hands in any way or in any oc- 
cupation in which lies the danger of disable- 
ment, would be worse than foolish. There are 
some outdoor sports, for instance, whose healthy, 
invigorating exercise may be indulged in with- 
out the slightest risk of injuring the hands; 
others, again, are of such a nature that to enjoy 
them almost inevitably means either temporary 
disablement or disaster. The player, therefore, 
need hardly be warned against deliberately en- 
dangering his hands by such games or occupa- 
tions as are obviously unsuited to a violinist. 
It is the care of the hands in the sense of in- 
creasing their efficiency for violin-playing that 
interests us and should interest all our readers. 

Time and again we hear of some struggling 
student who, made desperate by the difficulties 
of violin technics, resorts to some seductive 
but disastrous method of increasing digital facil- 
ity. Occasionally we hear of some ambitious but 
misguided player who has sought relief from his 

erplexities by means of the surgeon’s knife. 

o all such players we earnestly say Don’t. His- 
tory and experience point a menacing finger to 
all such experiments. The fate of Schumann, 
as a player, should serve as a warning to all 
students who seek other than legitimate tech- 
nical methods of increasing their skill. As to 
the employment of surgery as a means of either 
obviating physical defects or assisting in the ac- 
quirement of technical skill, we know of no case 
where true benefit has been derived or where 
physical obstacles have thus been removed. 
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The task of caring for and tal Satie 
ing the hands legitimately rests with the teacher 
and the player himself. The requisite muscular 
growth of the hand depends naturally and en- 
tirely on the kind of instrumental work that is 
done. And that this work must be of a purely 
instrumental character to insure the best results 
is obvious to all who have given the subject 

earnest thought. The right arm, for instance, 
is employed in bowing. The act of bowing a 
stringed instrument makes peculiar demands on 
the arm and hand. The muscular development 
required of the arm is a different kind of de- 
velopment from that required for any other oc- 
cupation of the arm; and the skill and flexi- 
bility of the wrist differ wholly in kind from that 
re quired of the hand in any other occupation of 
life. The subtle and intricate bowings in violin- 
playing require an extreme degree of what might 
he termed sensitive muscular dev elopment. 

Does it not therefore follow that the skill of the 
violinist’s arm depends upon the purely instru- 
mental methods chosen to achieve his object ? 
And is it not equally clear that if other methods 
are chosen, the results attained must necessarily 
differ from those required for violin-playing? 

The same principle applies to the left hand. 

The athlete possessing the muscular strength 
to strike a terrific blow, will find himself com- 
paratively or even absurdly weak if he attempt 
to hold a violin in position for one hour. The 
arm that was trained to expend a forcible blow 
is singularly weak and incapable if called upon 
to give evidence of the kind of strength and en- 
durance which are requisite in violin- playing. 
And so it is with the fingers. The digital train- 
ing of a pianist results in strength and digital 
fac ility for pianoforte-playing. But such strength 
and facility, however greatly developed, are 
found to be inapplicable to the technical needs 
of a different instrument. 

Briefly, in everything appertaining to the care 
of the hands for ment dag or gy it is useless, 
often detrimental, to adopt forms of physical 
exercise other than those which the technics of 
the instrument demand. 

We have a_ superabundance of technical 
studies for the development of the left hand; 
and Kreutzer alone has shown us most conclu- 
sively how the skill of the right arm may he 
developed to the utmost possible degree.--( The 
Etude.) 





THE BEGINNER. 


THERE are many parents, at this time of year, 
planning to place some little member of the 
family in the hands of a violin instructor when 
the cool days of autumn come round once more. 
These parents are probably asking themselves, as 
well as their friends, many anxious questions 
which admit of no immediate solution, chief 
among wr h it is safe to say, are the two that 
follow: (1) Has my boy (or girl) genuine talent 
for the violin ? (2) Who is a capable instructor 
and safe musical guide? 

The first question time alone can solve. It is 
practically unanswerable during the period when 
anxious parents are most eager to learn some- 
thing definite concerning their child’s real ap- 
titude and musical gifts. Mere aptitude too 
frequently is mistaken for actual talent; and 
often, too, the aptitude proves to have such 


serious limitations that after the groundwork 








—- ees laid it ceases to be a factor of any im- 
portance whatsoever. 

‘But how does real talent manifest itself in 
a young child?’’ asks the anxious parent. ‘To 
attempt to answer such a question would be 
folly. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
differentiate between mere aptitude and genu- 
ine musical gifts without a certain amount of 
training and experience. The child that _evi- 
dences in a hundred different ways its fondness 
for the violin before actual work has been begun, 
may prove, in tue end to be whoily unfitted tor a 
musical career. And, on the other hand, where 
it is sometimes difficult, in the beginning, to 
discover a sufficiently strong leaning towards the 
instrument to warrant the teacher in designa- 
ing the tendency as true talent, watchfulness 
and careful training prove the existence of un- 
suspected talent. 

It will therefore be seen that the early stages 
of a pupil’s development necessarily throw no 
clear light on what lies dormant within him. 
The first years are, as a rule, purely experi- 
mental ones ; though it does infrequently happen 
that a pupil gives unquestionable evidence of a 
high order of talent long before he has had the 
opportunity to demonstrate the possession of it 
by uncommon instrumental skill. Exceptions 
of this kind, however, are very rare, and tew of 
our teachers are fortunate enough to find one 
such gifted child during the years of their peda- 
gogic struggles. 

As to the second question, much has been said 
and written by others as well as by ourselves. 
Teachers, like poets, are born, not made. Few 
have the keen instinct, the common sense. and 
the requisite knowledge worthily to be termed 
fine instructors. Few are temperamentally 
fitted for the arduous life of a teacher, though 
an untold number have adopted the vocation as, 
seemingly, their best means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

To choose for the beginner a thoroughly com- 
petent teacher is obviously a delicate and diffi- 
cult task. The majority of parents, however, 
seriously increase this difficulty through the de- 
sire to obtain instruction at the least possible 
expense, and through their ignorance of the 
vital importance of building on a solid founda- 
tion. It does not seem to be generally appre- 
ciated that the beginner requires the very best 
instruction procurable ; nor is there wide recog- 
nition of the fact that the teacher’s services to 
the beginner are such that he would be justified 
were he to demand from him a higher rate for 
tuition than from an advanced student. Most 
parents, on the contrary, imagine that the be- 
ginner may safely be placed in the hands of 
almost any player of the instrument; and that 

‘a high-priced teacher ’’ should not be thought 

of till the pupil is far advanced in the art. 
Kverywhere such manifestly absurd reasoning is 
found to prevail; and parents discover, often too 
late, the unwisdom of their economy. 

Give the beginner the best instruction obtain- 
able. This is both common sense and economy. 
And do not expect wonderful things of the child 
thaT has had a few terms of instruction. Three, 
four, even five years are required for the learn- 
ing of trades which require no special gifts. 
On such a basis of calculation, is it possible to 
determine the number of years in which the 
beginner should be able to pass from his first 
crude experiments to high, artistic achievement ? 


(The Etude). 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it ® 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear."’ 


VIOLIN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones —in fact, “4 are very much weaker. 

QQ This is because the outer Strings havea 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
sIVOR) PRICE LIS AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of @ 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E” will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., ls. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


y=. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, Nc. 238, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS oR PRIVATE PtpPiLs. 


Distance no object. 


— 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THe VioLin Times.” 
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HERR KARL KLEIN. 


KARL KLEIN was born on December 13th, 
1886, in New York, where he received his 
instruction on the violin from Ovide 
Musin, the Belgian violin virtuoso, and 
Eugene Boegner, the concert-master of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. As a lad of 
thirteen years he had played at the Kal- 
tenborn Orchestra Concerts Concertos of 
Viotti, Mendelssohn and Wieniawski with 
immense success. The most important 
papers like the New York Tribune, Times, 
Staatsseitung, dedicated long articles and 
called attention to the unusual talent of 
this young artist. 


He owed it to his unusual parentage 
(his father being the well-known composer, 
Bruno Oscar Klein, and his mother a fine 
pianist) that he was not sent through the 
concert halls of the world as a “wunder- 
kind” but rather to that sterling artist, 
Arne Hilf, at the Leipzig Conservatoire 
for further severe study. 

When he entered there and played_ for 
examination, the entire party, among them 
Professors Reinecke and Jadassohn, were 
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profuse with their praises daa predicted 
a great future for him. 

After finishing his studies at that Insti- 
tution he became a pupil of the great 
Eugene Ysaye, under whose inspiring 
guidance he studied for three seasons al- 
most his entire repertoire. 

Young Klein combines with a wonder- 
ful technique that knows of no difficulties, 
absolute purity of intonation and a fiery 
temperament. His style is bread, his tone 
unusually great. All the best modern 
concertos, as those of Brahms, Tschaikow- 
sky, Sinding, Lalo, are with the older ones 
in his repertory, while his selection of Fan- 
tasies and pieces is very large. 


MISCHA ELMAN’S CONCERT. 


“ VENI, vidi, vici,” were the famous words 
of the great Julius Czsar, which he sent 
in a dispatch to his Senate after the great 
battle of Zela, and “Veni, vidi, vici” 
might have been the words with which 
Mischa Elman retired from a musical 
battlefield fought at Queen’s Hall on Oc- 
tober the 17th. It was the first important 
event of the season and an almost irre- 
sistible programme was held out to the 
many admirers Mischa has already won 
in London. Queen’s Hall was well 
crowded on the occasion by a most bril- 
liant and enthusiastic audience, who 
simply showered their well deserved ap- 
plause on the “Wunderkind” which he 
proved to be at the end of a short but none 
the less trying programme. The latter 
contained : Overture, ‘Ruy Blas,” by Men- 
delssohn, a new “Concerto in A minor” 
for Violin and Orchestra, by Glazounoff, 
a “Hungarian Fantasia” for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, by Liszt (the solo part of 
which was superbly played by Miss Adeia 
Verne), and Beethoven's “Concerto in D” 
for Violin and Orchestra. 

The new Concerto by Glazounoff created 
a most favourable impression upon the 
audience, who recalled the youthful inter- 
preter of it, Mischa Elman, several times. 
A few notes regarding the composer of it 
may therefore interest many of our 
readers : . 

Alexander Constantinovich Glazounoff 
was born in St. Petersburg on August 1oth, 
1865, and is the son of a well-known pub- 
lisher. At the age of fourteen he became 





acquainted with Balakireff, who recog- 
nised his remarkable talents, and later ad- 
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_ is to study with Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, but not to neglect his general educa- 
tion. His First Symphony was performed 
by Balakireff, in 1882, but was re-scored 
five times before it appeared as Op. 5. 
His Op. 1 was a Quartet in D, and his 
second work a piano suite on the theme 
S-A-C-H-A (Alexander), H, of course, 
being the German equivalent for our B. 
Rubinstein conducted a performance of 
his Overture on Greek Themes, Op. 3, and 
in 1884 Liszt began to take an interest in 
him. In that year his First Symphony 
was performed at Weimar. Since then he 
has had a busy but uneventful life. In 
1889 he made his first appearance as a 
conductor at the Paris Exhibition, and has 
frequently conducted in St. Petersburg, 
and since 1900 he has been professor at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. 

On July Ist, 1897, he conducted his 
Fourth Symphony (in E flat) at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert here, and his Fifth 
Symphony was first played in England 
at a Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert on 
January 28th of the same year. His 
Sixth Symphony (in C minor) is also 
familiar in this country, and his Seventh 
Symphony (in F), Op. 77, was performed 
here by the students’ orchestra of the 
Royal College of Music on February 17th, 
1903, while his Memorial Cantata, Op. 65, 
was in the prograrnme of the Leeds Festi- 

val of 1901. Besides these works, the 
lengthy catalogue of his compositions in- 
cludes several Symphonic Poems, “ Stenka 
Razin,” “The Forest,” “The Kremlin”; 
an orchestral Fantasia, “ The Sea,” an Ori- 
ental Rhapsody for orchestra, a Trium- 
phal March for the Chicago Exhibition of 
1895, some string quartets, a string quin- 
tet, several smaller orchestral pieces, some 
piano music and a few songs, but no 
opera. His ballet, “ Raymonda,” is, how- 
ever, one of his most popular works. 

He writes with wonderful facility, and 
of all the younger Russian composers he 
is the most subject to German influences, 
especially that of Brahms. This Concerto 
was completed early this year, and dedi- 
cated to Leopold Auer, who has entrusted 
its first performance to his favourite pupil. 

The orchestra, which is unusually full 
for a Concerto, includes 4 horns, 3 trom- 
bones, triangle, glockenspiel and harp, 
and the work is one continuous movement, 
which, however, falls into four distinct 
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movements. The ae instrument at once 
gives out the principal theme and _ is 
worked out in most elaborate and highly 
effective passages to the very end. There 
are three immortal master-works in exist- 
ence; they were written by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Max Bruch; I am almost 
sure that the beauties of Glazounoff’s work 
may rank this composition as No. 4! 

Miss Verne’s rendering of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasia reflected the greatest 
credit upon her as well as the orchestra, 
which was most ably conducted by Mr. 
Henry J. Wood. The pianist was voci- 
ferously recalled and yielded an encore. 

Mischa, as the hero of the afternoon, 
gave a neat and marvellously fine inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Concerto, and 
this was most energetically followed up 
by the noisy demands for “more” by the 
insatiables, who were so persistent in their 
demands that poor Mischa had to give no 
less than four extras, including Wieniaw- 
ski’s famous Russian Airs, which evoked 
the greatest enthusiasm I have ever wit- 
nessed at any concert. The people did 
not only applaud, but simply yelled, and 
the “Bravo, boy!” made itself distinctly 
heard and was repeated and taken up in 
all parts of the hall. Such violin playing 
must be heard, as it cannot be described 
in words. 

Nero fiddled whilst Rome was ablaze, 
Mischa Elman by his playing fanned the 
flames of enthusiasm to the highest pitch 
imaginable! Poor Mischa could have 
fiddled away till the next morning for 
what his audience would have cared to 
move one inch. There they stood like a 
huge brick wall and nothing could per- 
suade them to “move on” until the lights 
were turned out and the object of their 
admiration had disappeared from their 
sight ! ae 





AGES OF LIVING VIOLINISTS. 


JOACHIM is_ seventy-four years. old. 
Sarasate is sixty-one. Sauret is fifty- 
three. Lady Hallé is nearly seventy-five 
And Wilhelmj no longer is a young man. 
The oldest of all living viclinists is 
Charles Metcalf, of London, who was a 
contemporary of Vieuxtemps, De Beriot 
and Spohr. He knew Paganini. Metcalf 
was ninety-four last Christmas. He still 
plays in. public and teaches a large class. 
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A WORD TO FIDDLE HUNTERS. 


THROUGHOUT the whole civilized world, 
enthusiastic amateurs may be _ found 
feverishly searching for the prized instru- 
ments of Cremona. The search is no 
longer confined to dealers whose ambition 
it is to secure a Stradivarius for an insigni- 
ficant sum and sell it for thousands of 
dollars. These, indeed, are now in the 
minority, for they have learned through 
experience that truly great instruments are 
rare and difficult to procure, and they no 
longer waste time and money in journeys 
that in former days promised the richest 
rewards. Italy, in particular, has long 
ceased to be regarded by professicnal 
fiddle hunters as a profitable field for their 
ambitions, for experience has taught them 
that Italy has long since been ransacked 
by dealers from all parts of the globe. 
To-day it is only the amateur fidd!e hunter 
who pins his faith to Italy. He travels to 
Cremona with child-like innocence, ima- 
gining that a few weeks’ diligent and 
patient search must necessarily reveal the 
whereabouts of at least one great Guar- 
nerius or Stradivarius. What he usually 
finds, and exultantly carries home to ex- 
hibit to admiring friends, is surely not 
worth one day’s journey. Guided by the 
knowledge he has derived from reading 

‘authoritative ” works on the subject, he is 
easily imposed upon by the men who make 
it their business to accommodate the unwary 
with a “ Stradivarius” whenever one is de- 
sired; and the “rich find,” for which a 
good sum has been paid, generally proves 
to be a comparatively worthless instru- 
ment with nothing to recommend it but 
age. 

A Stradivarius, or any other old master, 
is at best a rare thing to find nowadays. 
But it is hardly more difficult to find the 
genuine article in the United States than 
in Italy. Just where to look for one of 
the old masters is a problem that defies 
solution. The man who hopes to find cne 
must be always alert. Above all things he 
must have real knowledge of the old 
masters’ art, not the knowledge that is 
derivable from reading books on the sub- 
ject, but the knowledge that is gained frem 
years of practical experience and a close 
study of many of the fine old instruments. 

We are personally acquainted with a 
number of amateur fiddle hunters who 
honestly believe that their worthless collec- 
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tions are fiddles of the highest type. 
These men, like hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of others, have only such knowledge 
of the subject as may be obtained from 
reading; but imagining themselves con- 
noiseurs, they purchase fiddles whose 
characteristics of wood and workmanship 
are apparently those of the old masters, 
cften paying a high price for a vulgar 
and worthless imitation.—(“ The Etude”). 





A FINE “G” SFRING. 

FOR many years, professional and ama- 
teur players have derived great pleasure 
and satisfaction from the use of a certain 
“G”" string, made in Germany. This 
string was introduced in the United States 
about twenty years ago, and in a very few 
years the demand for it grew so great that 
the “G” strings sold by other makers for 
considerably less money ceased to be pur- 
chased by players who were familiar with 
the German product. 

The popularity of this particular string 
was well-deserved. Its quality was mani- 
festly superior to all others in the market. 
It was a string on which the player could 
rely implicitly. Its price, compared with 
that of the average “G” string, seemed 
rather high, for a time; but we soon 
learned that, compared with other strings, 
it was cheap at any price. 

During the past season, however, this 
once-popular “G” string deteriorated so 
greatly that most professionals were com- 
pelled to resort to the use of other makers’ 
strings. These, it is true, have proven any- 
thing but satisfactory, but our players find 
some little consolation in the fact that 
they are not “much worse” than their old- 
time favourite string and that they cost 
much less. 

Our own experience for some time past 
has been the same as that of all players 
who have complained to us regarding the 
deterioration of their favourite string. 
We have tried to ascertain the cause of the 
changed quality of this “G” string, but 
our efforts in this direction have been prac- 
tically unsuccessful. We have been told 


that the former makers of the string, after 
acquiring a snug fortune, sold the secret 
of its manufacture some time last year, 
and that the present makers are either care- 
less in their work or do not fully under- 
stand the process which enabled the ori- 











ginal maker to supply the world of players 
with a string which for many years proved 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Whatever the true cause, the unfortunate 
fact remains that we are compelled to dis- 
card our old favourite. But that we 
require a “G” string infinitely better than 
those generally known and obtainable is 
an equally unfortunate fact. For several 
months we have been looking in all .direc- 
tions for a solution of this difficulty, and 
it is with no little relief and satisfaction 
that we are at last in a position to hold out 
some hope to our readers that their old 
favourite will soon be replaced by a “G” 
string of the greatest excellence. Being 
reasonably conservative in all such matters, 
we cannot venture to say more at the 
present time; but from what we have thus 
far learned from a European maker of 
“G” strings, and from his representative 
in the United States, we are confident that 
we shall soon be in a position heartily to 
recommend this new string to all our 


readers.—(“ The Etude”). 





LUDWIG SPOHR. 
Some Interesting Extracts from His 
Autobiography. 
THE “ Autobiography of Ludwig Spohr” 
ranks among the most interesting works of 
the kind ever written. It abounds in anec- 
dotes, some of which never before have 
been published. Here are a few which are 
well worth reproduction : 

Spohr writes of an amusing incident 
which occurred at a musical soirée given by 
a wealthy amateur at Hamburg, at which 
Spohr and his wife, the clarinetist Herm- 
stedt and the double bass player Schwenka 
and others took part. Before the music, 
entertainment began with a party at which 
the performers supped “ not wisely but too 
well,” and the result was misfortune of 
various kinds. Hermstedt and Schwenka 
fared worse than the cthers. In writing 
of their numbers Spohr says “ Hermstedt 
now followed with a difficult composition 
of mine... Always when he appeared in 
public Hermstedt went into his work with 
the most nervous precision possible in 
everything. On this occasion emboldened 
to rashness by the fumes of the champagne 
he had screwed on a new and untried plate 
to the mouthpiece of his clarinet and even 
spoke vauntingly of it to meas he mounted 














the platform to the orchestra. I immedi- 
ately anticipated no good from it. The 
clarinet solo began with a long sustained 
note which Hermstedt used to pitch 
almost inaudibly, and by degrees increase 
to enormous power, by which he always 
produced a great sensation. This time he 
began also in the same way and the public 
listened to the increasing volume of tone 
with rapt expectancy, but just as he was 
about to increase it to the highest power 
the plate twisted and gave out a horrible 
mis-tone resembling the shrill cry of a 
goose. The public laughed out loud and 
the now suddenly sobered virtuoso turned 
deadly pale with horror. 

“Poor Schwenka fared even worse. 
The waist buckle of his pantaloons had 
given way during dinner without his being 
aware of it. When, therefore, he mounted 
into the orchestra and took the bass viol 
part in the potpourri with quartet accom- 
paniment which I rendered at the close of 
the concert, shortly after he began to play 
he felt his pantaloons begin to slide with 
every movement which he made in bowing. 
Much too conscientious a musician to omit 
a note of his part, he patiently waited for 
the pause in which to pull up his nether 
garments. His plight did not long escape 
the public notice, and excited great merri- 
ment. Toward the close of the potpourri 
a vigorous movement shook him so roughly 
that the downward tendency of his panta- 
loons made serious progress and _ threa- 
tened to exceed the lines of propriety. 
The public could no longer restrain itself 
and broke out into uproarious laughter. 
By these interruptions to my solo I was 
thus dragged into the general calamity of 
the day.” 

A little later he began concertising, and 
visited in turn nearly every important city 
in Germany. At Géttingen his violin, a 
splendid Guarnerius which he had _pur- 
chased in Russia, was stolen from him. 
His account of the theft illustrates the un- 
certain conditions of travel through Ger- 
many in those days. He writes: “Shortly 
before leaving Brunswick I had a case 
made worthy of the splendid violin I had 
bought in Russia, and packed it in my 
trunk between my linen and clothes. | 
then took good care that this, which con- 
tained my whole estate, should be strongly 
fastened behind with cords, and even then 
thought it necessary to look around at it 
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frequently, particularly as the driver told 
me that recently between Géttingen and 
Nordheim several trunks had been cut 


down from behind the carriage. As the 
post chaise had no window in back this 
continual Icoking out behind became a 
troublesome business, and I was therefore 
glad when toward evening we arrived at 
the gardens of Gottingen and for the last 
time I convinced myself that the trunk was 
still in its place. Glad to have brought it 
so far in safety I remarked to my. fellow 
traveller that my first care would be to get 
a strong padlock and chain for the better 
security of my trunk. 

“In this manner we arrived at the town 
gate, where they were just lighting the 
lamps. The carriage stopped before the 
guard house. While my companion was 
giving our names to the sergeant I anxi- 
ously inquired of one of the soldiers 
whether my trunk was still safe. ‘ There is 
no trunk there,’ was the reply. In one bound 
I was out of the carriage and rushed out 
through the gate with a drawn hunting 
knife. Had I, on more reflection, listened 
awhile I might have waited enough to en- 
able me to hear and overtake the thieves 
running off by some side path, but in my 
blind rage I far overshot the place where I 
had last seen the trunk and only dis- 
covered my overhaste when I found myself 
in the open fields. Inconsolable over my 
loss I then turned back. While my fellow 
traveller was looking for an inn I hastened 
to the police office and requested that an 
immediate search be made in the gardens 
outside of the gate. To my astonishment 
and vexation ! was informed that the 
jurisdiction outside the gate belonged to 
Weende, and that there I must address my 
request. As Weende was half a league from 
Gottingen I was compelled to postpone for 
that evening all further steps for the re- 
covery of my things. That this would 
prove futile on the following morning | 
now felt assured; and | passed a sleepless 
night in a state of mind such as in my 
hitherto fortunate career had been wholly 
unknown to me. If I had not lost my 
splendid Guarnerius violin the exponent 
of all the artistic excellencies I till then 
possessed, I could lightly have borne the 
rest of the loss. 

“On the following morning the police 
informed me that an empty trunk and a 
violin case had been found in a field 
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behind the gardens. Full of joy | hee. 
tened thither in the hope that the violin 
might have been left in the case as an 
object of no value to the thieves. Unfor- 
tunately this did not prove to be so. The 
bow, a genuine Tourte which had been 
secured to the lid of the case, had remained 
undiscovered, but all else, including a sum 
of gold for trav elling expenses, had been 
carried away. 

Full of interest are Spohr’s accounts of 
his experiences with Beethoven. He writes 
ef the immortal composer as follows: “On 
my arrival in Vienna | immediately paid 
a visit to Beethoven, but I did not find him 
at home and left my card. I now hoped 
to meet him at some of the musical parties 
to which he was frequently invited, but 
was soon infcrmed that since his deafness 
had so greatly increased that he could no 
longer hear music connectedly. Beethoven 
had withdrawn from all musical parties, 
and had become very shy of society. At 
length 1 met him quite unexpectedly at 
the « eating house where I was in the habit 
of going with my wife every day. Beet- 
hoven had heard of me, and when [| in- 
troduced myself to him he received me with 
a very unusual friendliness of manner. 
We sat down at the same table and Beet- 
hoven became very chatty, which greatly 
surprised those present, as he generally 
was taciturn and sat gazing listlessly 
before him. 

“Tt was an unpleasant task to make him 
hear me. I was obliged to speak so loud 
that I could be heard three rooms off. 
Beethoven now came frequently to these 
dining rooms and also visited’me at my 
house. We thus soon became well ac- 
quainted. Beethoven was a little blunt, 
not to say uncouth, but truth beamed from 
under his bushy eyebrows. I also met 
him now and again at the theatre An der 
Wien, close behind the orchestra, where 
Count Pallfy had given him a seat. After 
the opera I generally accompanied him to 
my house, where he would remain all the 
evening with me. He could then be very 
friendly with Dorette ahd the children. 
He seldom spoke of music, and when he 
did his opinions were very sternly ex- 
pressed and so decided as to be attacked 
by no contradiction whatever. In the work 


of others he took not the slightest interest, 
and so I had not the courage to show him 
His favourite topic of conversation 


mine. 





at that time was a sharp criticism of the 
management of both theatres under Prince 
Lobkowitz and Count Pallfy. He fre- 
quently abused the latter in so loud a voice 
while we were still in the walls of the 
theatre that not only the public, but also 
the count himself, sitting in his office, 
could hear him. This used to embarrass 
me greatly. 

“ Beethoven’s rough and even repulsive 
manner at that time arose partly from his 
deafness, which he had not yet learned to 
bear with resignation, and also from the 
deplorable condition of his financial 
affairs. He was a bad housekeeper and 
he also had the misfortune to be plundered 
by those about him. In the early part of 
our acquaintance | once asked him why he 
had stayed away from the restaurant for 
several days. ‘ You were not ill, 1 hope?’ 
‘My boot was,’ he replied, ‘and as I have 
only one pair I suffered house arrest.’” 

The following account of Beethoven's 
last public appearance is both pathetic and 
ludicrous: “ Beethoven, who was playing 
a new piano concerto of his own, forgot 
at the first tutti that he was a solo player, 
and springing up began to direct in his 
usual way. At the first sforzando he 
threw his arms so wide apart that he 
knocked both lights from the piano. The 
audience laughed, and Beethoven was so 
incensed at this disturbance that he made 
the orchestra stop and begin aga n. Sey- 
fried, the conductor, fearing that a repeti- 
tion of the accident would cccur at the 
same passage, bade two boys to place 
themselves on either side of Beethoven, 
and hold the lights in their hands. One 
of the boys innocently approached nearer 
and was also reading the notes of the 
piano part. When the fatal sforzando 
came he received from Beethoven's out- 
thrown right hand so terrific a blow that 
from terror he let fall the light. The other 
boy, more cautious, had followed with 
anxious eyes every motion of Beethoven, 
and by stooping suddenly in the eventful 
moment managed to avoid a slap on the 
mouth. If the public did not manage to 
restrain its laughter before, it could much 
less do so now, and broke out into regular 
Bacchanalian roars. At this Beethoven got 
in such a rage that at the first chord of his 
solo he broke half a dozen piano strings. 
Every endeavour on the part of the real 
lovers of music to restore calm and atten- 
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tion was for a moment futile. The first 
allegro of the cencerto was lost to the 
public. After that fatal evening Beethoven 
would never play in public again.” 

Beethcven’s conducting, too, was some- 
thing to make sad the hearts of true lovers 
of music, although it was very amusing. 
Of this Spohr writes: “Beethoven had 
accustomed himself to giving signs cf ex- 
pression to his orchestra by all manner of 
extraordinary motions of his body. Thus, 
as often as a sforzando occurred he tore 
his arms, which had previously been 
crossed over his breast, asunder with great 
vehemence, while for piano he bent himself 
and the softer he wished an effect the 
lower he would get down. Then when a 
crescendo came he raised. himself again by 
degrees, and when forte commenced he 
sprang bolt upright. To increase the forte 
still more he would yell at the orchestra 
without being aware of it. 

“It was easy to see that the poor, deaf 
maestro no longer could hear his own 
music. This was particulariy noticeable 
in a passage in the second part of the 
first allegro in his seventh symphony (in A 
major). At this part there are two pauses 
in quick succession which Beethoven pro- 
babl y overlooked, for without knowing it 
he was soon ten or twelve bars ahead of 
the orchestra. Where the pianissimo began, 
Beethoven, who signalled this work in his 
own way, had, crept completely under the 
desk. On the now ensuing crescendo he 
again made his appearance. Raising him- 
self more and more, when finally, accord- 
ing to his calculations the moment for the 
forte should begin, he sprang up high from 
the ground. Not hearing the forte he 
looked about him in affright and astonish- 
ment, and only recovered himself when at 
last the long expected forte, now audible 
to his ears, began.” 





THE VIOLA AS A SOLO INSTRUMENT. 


Tur following interesting letter appeared some little time 
ago in our contemporary the St. James's Gazette: presum- 
ably as a continuation of an article which appeared in our 
columns in Vol. XI., page 156: 


Sir,—It seems a piece of sheer presumption, of course, for 
one who stands self-confessed a simple dilettante violist to 
send unasked his crude impressions to a journal which has 
at its command the best professional assistance; but it is 
just possible that aspiring amateurs may accept from one of 
their own class what, from sheer modesty, they might deem 

as written over their heads by more qualified artistes. The 
present writer will only say of himself that he has been for 
more than forty years an amateur violist in the Handel 
Festival Band, under Costs, Manns and Cowen respectively, 
and that he was present at the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall last Thursday night, when Hubay’s Concertstiick for 
Viola and Orchestra was announced; and he went for the 




















express purpose of checking his own opinion as to the fitness 
of the viola, rather than the violin, as an instrument for the 
amateur, in these fiddling days. 

It may not be out of place to narrate how it came to pass 
that he himself first took up the viola. A performance o1 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone *’ was being organised at the titiic 
theatre in Campden House. All the orchestra, as well as the 
corps dramatique, were amateurs, and the music was scored 
for a small band by a well-known professional, who also 
trained the chorus. The performance was on behali oi « 
deserving charity; and everything went smoothly with one 
— exception. There was no amateur viola available. 
“Why don't you play the part yourself?’ said the con- 
ductor. ‘“‘ There are some six weeks for you to learn the 
alto clef and get the stopping. You have —" a fiddle 
all your life, and this part is not difficult. Try it."’ I did, 
with the result that I stuck to the viola, got into the Handel 
Festival Band, and only declined the invitation to the last 
festival because I felt—to put it Degg ae was getting too 
old for it. But I am not too old to appreciate Mr. H. J. 
Wood’s band at Queen’s Hall; and that viola solo last Thurs- 
day evening suggested these few words to aspiring amateurs. 
Why not try the viola? 

I am not sure but that this particular performence would 
effectually plead the cause I have at heart. Of Mr. 8. L. 
Wertheim’s powers it would, of course, be impertinent for 
me to speak. The piece, too, bristled with difficulties, which 
would render it hopeless for the average amateur, though 
there are few things the amateur will not go for, even when 
he is considerably below the average. But I am not suro 
that this particular performance, with all its perfection of 
technique, quite brought out the peculiar sweetness of the 
viola as contrasted with the—shall I say squeakiness?— 
which occasionally mars the efforts of the amateur violinist. 
Mr. Wertheim played on the same instrument as he uses in 
the orchestra. It is a large model, and seemed to my possi- 
bly uncritical ear sometimes to sound just a trifle wooden : 
at all events to lack that quay which seems to me at least 
characteristic of this particular instrument, and which 
perhaps I may describe by Mr. Matthew Arnold's words, 
used with quite another reference—namely, ‘‘ sweetness and 
light.” I rather doubt whether an aspiring amateur, facing 
that particular music on Thursday, would be disposed to rack 
off incontinently and purchase a viola and copy, say, of 
“The Dear old Songs”’ or Schubert's ‘‘ Adieu,’ arranged 
for it with pianoforte accompaniment, resolving to devotc 
the remainder of his natural life to that instrument and to 
those arrangements. As he listened to Mr. Wertheim’s hope- 
less harmonics and elaborate double-stopping he might be 
rather deterred than attracted by those triumphs of tech- 
nical skill which evoked such frequent rounds of applause 
from the crowded audience. I was disappointed, so far, in 
the hope that the exhibition of my favourite instrument 
would recommend it to my brother— and possibly sister— 
amateurs; but it was only because I was, as the epic: poet 
says, “‘ blinded with excess of light.’’ Perhaps if those 
brothers and sisters heard me play, they would be scared off 
in another direction. In a large school over which I pre- 
sided as pedagogue in chief, I organised a fair brass band 
among the boys. The school backed on the abode of Mr. 
Henry Russell, and I took occasion when I met him one day 
to express a fear lest my boys’ practice should annoy him. 
“On the contrary,” he said, with the bonhomie of the truc 
artist, “‘I take the greatest interest in your beys’ playing ; 
and, to show you that such is the case, I will write them a 
marclt bearing the name of the school ’’; which he did, and 
we performed it ever after at all our high jinks. But we 
were not satisfied with a brass band. We aspired to strings. 
Our bandmaster, who had occupied that post in more than 
one regiment, encouraged the idea, though he mistook his 
métier when he posed as conductor and composer for the 
string band. There was still the old difficulty as to a viola, 
and I had to play that instrument myself. We tackled our 
first piece—a polka or something ouneily light—and th. 
result was—cruel discord. Blushing and abashed, the band 
master came to me—to me! and said, “‘ Pardon me, but what 
are you playing?’’ I was playing, I replied, what he had 
written. Then I looked at the signature, and found he had 
scored the viola part in the treble clef! Even that skilled 
regimental bandmaster had never recognised the claims of 
the viola as an instrument for amateurs. M. D. 
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VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

Series of 12 Pieces — by A. Mullen 
134. Alla Marcia. Beazley 
250. Campbellsare Coming "317. Ben Bolt 
257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back'd Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shillelagh 
259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTel 
261. Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
149. Retlections aee Beazley 
284. Reverie in E minor .., we W. Vinnicombe 


VIOLIN 
170. March St. Olave F. James 


MANDOLINE AND PIANO. 

274. Alice where art Thou? ... 
407. Belle of Chicago March J. P. Sousa 
406. ee Danube Waltz Strauss 
416. Cadet, Two Step (arr.) ~~ 
408. Corcoran Cadets March P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz eo 
139. Esmeralda (arr. by) ... S. Osborne 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower 

Song ... Ate ... Gounod 
157. God bless Prince of 


Wales, (arr. by) S. Osborne 


332. Grenadier Guards March F. Burns 
277. Hiawatha Popular Calk 

Walk ca ... Neil Moret 
201. High School Cadets 

March is ve ots mamse 
367. Kathleen Mavourneen Crouch 


330. Killarney, arranged by S. Osborne 


499. Liberty Bell March... J. P. Sousa 
400. Manhattan Beach March J. P. Sousa 
327. Marche aux Flambeaux S. Clark 


411. March Past of the 
National Fencibles df. F. 
410. March Past of the Rifle 
Regiment . Jd. P. Sousa 
321. Minnehaha Cake Walk S. Osborne 
339. Nazareth, arranged by S. Osborne 
255. Oceana Schottische .. W. H. Stevens 


Sousa 


279. Over the Waves... ... Rosas 
409. Our Flirtation March... Sousa 
356. Salome (Intermezzo) Leraine 
325. Santiago Waltz Corbin 


412. Semper Fidelis March... Sousa 
340, Siaianie Gavotte, arr. 8S. Osborne 
323. Very Sweet Waltz .. LT. Bonheur 
341. Village Blacksmith, ar- 

S. Osborne 


ranged by 
368. Welbon Post March Sousa 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Cr. 8vo. cloth, 58- 


WITH 
ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying. . . . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. . One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge."'"— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 
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TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 





MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper bette 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Musie, ¢.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9}, 5 quires, 120 

sheets, the lot 3/6. 


e. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 9} by 113, 5 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 


t. 24 Staves, felio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 


g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 


h. 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9} 5 quires, 120 
sheets the lot 3/6, 


Carriage Paid. 


quires, 120 


LONDON: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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“MUSICAL WORKS” sg | 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR “FOR PRESENTA TION. | 


ON SALE By 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS moe LONDON wo. 





ere rt a a ap nt elt ee a 


Haif be Century of Music in England,:by Dz. F.. Hoyapey 8v0, eth, 38 6d. 
pub. 8s. 6d.) 

Twelve Este on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and. 
Teachers, by Gzorcge FE. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, lap cloth, rs. 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental pride eclone in: m. 
the use of the Voice Without a ee Ri 
T wen: essons on @ Development of the Voice; for Singers, epee. “ay, Ree 

. Teac ‘by Grorce Trore, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, hg 

This Series of aten te intended to give Singers, Teachers, Grators, Elocutionists and 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice: 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present; cr. Bvo, 8 wed, I 
A Treatise on.the Structure and Preservation of ‘he Violin and det eo 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers aod of — a be 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Otro, translated with Addi- ere, mae 
tions and lilustrations, by JoHn Bisuor, 4th Edition, post Svo, cloth, 3s ie nie ££ 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes Gounod, translated by ‘Winpetan eer 
Ciark and J.T . Huteninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ae 
The Art of Modulat Being a Series of Papers on Méduiation at the Denison with eS oe 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry Cy Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, ee 
Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and ecdotal, with i = aes 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, S$ , Paganini, Betiot, Ole. 7. a, 
Bull,. ath Moscheles Schumann (Robert and C ara), Chop: a, a Gott. ; 
schalis, Liszt), by G, T. Fernis, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 48. 
Greater Rp a of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas,- Nocturnes, etc.) = how oe ty ‘should ek 
, by J. Kxzozynsui, translated by Miss IN. JANOTH?, and edit UTHER: 5 Re Se 
eh: DWARDS, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. s 87 
Music and Musici Essays ang Criticisms, by Roser ScHUMANN, translated, edised, 
and annotated by F. R. Rirrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, } aphed 7 He 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. . dition. 
Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. . Second 
Wagnsr—Beethoven, by Richarp Wacwer, wit i <r se from ‘the Philosophical — 
Works of Arthur Schopenha.er, translated’ bey ANNREOTHRE, Senne edition, cr, 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpiwanpd PRARGER, 38, 6d. (pub, 78: 64) 




















Second 3 Baition. |. dust Published. peg cloth, au, Ga 
Cr. bvb., bevelled clot 5) . . NE ORMATION — 
vOR- P % 
ON CON DUCTING : . Prayers, OWNERS, DEALERS AND erases 6 OR 
4 Dreaties on Style in the BOW- INSTRUMENTS. . 
Edeoution of Classical Music Aso For STRING Manu acTursrs, 
ZICHARD W E Taken from Personal Experience, Studles & Observations 
Bis ey, oe . With Diusteations of a Stainer anda Guarnerius Violinyete. cee al 
BDWARD DANNREUTHER, . ‘By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. .° ) ™& 
J. RBRVBS, €1,-CHARING CROSS ROAD. wc, W. REBVES, $3, CHARING CROSS ROAD, w.c 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. THE VIGLIN TIMES.” 


The Tiovaen Tnstitute’ of Music. 


The next Examinations for Fellows, Licentiates, Aaseelaten 
Graduates, Intermediary and three Junior Grades will 3 
be held in DECEMBER and JANUARY wext 


For vacant dates and particulars address— 


THE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN’S CLUB GARDENS, LONDON, W.” 


intending Candidates please write for dates and. Syllabus. Representatives wanted, 


VIOLIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI. 


For Candidates preparing for all Examiations 1m. connection wath the i 
above and The College of -Violintsis, Lid., ete: 
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Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CARY & CQ.,, 
231, OXFORD STRHET, LO NW DON, We 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
BOOK lI. (containing lessons 1 and 2) 





OF 


First Series‘of 12 Violin Lessons 


WRITTEN IN DUET FOKM 


For Private as well as Class Euition. 


BY 


E. POLONASKI. 





Price 4d. net. Post free 5d. 
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ADDRESS 1— 


2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN’ Ss CLUB GARDENS, LONDON, W. _ 
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